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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 
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THE FORTUNATE ACCIDENT—.1 Tale. 
( Continued._) 
I AROSE at an early hour, and 


by an involuntary impulse, my steps 
were directed towards the New-Road. 
My heart beat with a new and lively 
emotion, as my eye caught a glimpse 
of the humble abode of a being who 
was formed to adorn a palace, and who 
would have graced the splendour of an 
eastern throne. Just as I reached the 
little wicket, honest Thomas was in the 
act of opening it, to go to his daily 


work. ‘ Your honour is an_ early 
riser ;” said he, respectfully taking off 
his hat. I replied in the affirmative, 


falsely asserting, that 1 generally ram- 
bled in those beauteous fields ; and en- 
deavouring to conceal'the interest I felt 
in the fate of his lodger, enquired if he 
could inform me whether she had pass- 
ed a good night. ‘She has not slept 
one minute, Sir,’ replied, the sympa- 
thizing fellow, “for my Sally would 
not leave her the whole night; itis a 
mortal sad thing,” he continued. “ that 
such an angel as she is should meet with 
such mishaps; but, Lord help her, that 


would be nothing, if she could have but} 


a little peace of mind.” To restrain 
my curiosity I now found impractica- 
ble ; and I enquired whether he had 
known the lady for any length of time. 
“ Know her! why I knowed her, Sir, 
ever since she was no bigger than Miss 
Matildaa—— Why, I lived with Sir 
Christopher a matter of fifteen years, 











and from a mere child she always was 
an angel, if there ever was one upon 
the face of this earth.” ‘* And what 
relation, my good friend,” I eagerly 
demanded, “was Sir Christopher to 
the lady who lodges in your house ?”— 
“Relation, Sir! why own flesh and 
blood she is to him.—But, Lord help 
me, what a fool I have been? Your 
honour took me by surprise, as I may 
say; though I had promised Madam 
ne’er to tell a creature what a great 
gentlewoman she was; more shame for 
her to be obliged to yearn her own live- 
lihood, when her old rogue of a father 
is riding in his coach and six.” The 
promise of secrecy having once been 
inadvertently broken, I was persuaded 
my communiggtive companion would 
have given every intelligence I could 
have required; but I informed him, 
that as in honour he was bound to main- 
tain silence, I would only ask one ques- 
tion, which I intreated him to resolve, 
and inform me whether Mrs. Mortimer 
was a widow ora wife. ‘ A wife! No, 
Sir, worse luck for the poor dear crea- 
ture ; do you think she would be forced 
to yearn her own living if the worthy 
Captain was alive? Why, Lord ble-f 
your honour, he would scarce let t 

wind blow upon her, he loved the vwig¢k- 
ground that she walked upon, as ab 4re 
may say but he is dead and go¥VOu 
God rest his soul in heaven, for a wam 
thier gentleman never drew breath,”’2ct 
The clock at this moment announce 
the hour of seven, when honest Tho- 
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mas, suddenly roused by the sound,| 
wished me a good morning, declaring| 
he had no idea the day was so far ad-| 

vanced. Putting my hand in my pocket} 
I took outa dollar, and intreated the! 
worthy fellow to drink mine and his| 
lodger’ s health ; * but pray, Sir, by what, 
name am I to drink your honout’s /”| 
said he, respectfully removing his hat. 
This enquiry was exactly what I want- 
ed, as [ was anxious that Mrs. Morti- 
mer should know my name, therefore, 
taking a card from my pocket, I put it 
into my companion’s hand. 

I have frequently been astonished at 
observing the sudden effects of a title 
upon the uneducated part of mankind ; 
yet I never beheld so striking a transi- 
tion in the countenance of an individual 
as in that of honest Thomas at perusing 
my card. ‘My Lord, I beg your 
Lordship ten thousand pardons for 
speaking so familiarly,” said he, bow- 
ing to the ground, “ I knew, to be sure, 
as how your honour was a gentleman, 























which she was so peculiarly formed to 
grace. 
(To be continued. ) 


—— ee 


For the Parlour Companion. 
7s". 

Oh! you are not that matchless fair, 

For whom I meant my suppliant prayer, 
Or you could not mistake— 

‘The key I gave, to all’s unkown, 

Save the Jov’d maid, whose heart of stone, 

My heart will surely break. 

Now, fare thee well! and may that friend, 

From whom you now your smiles suspend, 

Hail their return with j joy— 

To you, some happy hours I owe, 

For which I grateful thanks bestow ; 

Fate cannot those destroy. 


— 

THE FAREWELL TO **** 
Where’s that smile, perfidious maid, 
Which lur’d but to deceive me ? 
Where’s that accent which betray’d, 
When I too soon believ’d thee ? 
That sweet smile which lately beam’d, 
On thy heav’n-illaumin’d brow ; 
Those kind words, and looks which gleam’d, 
They are chang’d—forgotten now ! 
And with them are gone those griefs 








but it never once comed into my head 
your Honour was a Lord.” Put your| 
hat on, my good fellow,” I replied, 
amused by his simplicity, *¢ and believe 
that you paid me a much greater com- 


Resting on a woman’s mind ; 
Which the slightest breath destroys, 
Since they’re fickle as the wind 
Fled are now those golden dreams, 
Which my hopes of thee inspir’d; 
Set that sun’s effulgent beams 
Which of late my bosom fir’d. 











pliment in thinking me a gentleman, 
than you could have done in discover- 

ing that | was a Lordgwfor I am sorry 
to say, there are many who bear that 
title whose manners would put a gen- 
tleman to the blush.” Upon taking 
leave of honest ‘Thomas, I extended 
my morning ramble, until I found my- 

sclf at the bottom of Highgate Hill, and 
as I was inaframe of mind to have as- 


But another maid more fair, 

And less changeable than thou, 
Less deceitful, false—may hear 

And accept my faithful vow. 

Yet a brighter sun may rise, 

And re-illume my breast with joy; 
Kindling rapture from the skies, 
Which thy falsehood can’t destroy 





VANITY AND FOLLY. 


“ For every fool finds reason to be proud, 























cended the Alps without finding it an 


exertion, I resolved to mount it, and! 
breakfast at the first decent inn. Eat-! 


g, however, was out of the ques- 
vn. I felt, like the cameleon, capa- 

of living upon the air; or, ia 
ir words, I existed upon the de- 
stfu intelligence which I had so re- 
cently heard. Matilda was free! there 


vas ecstacy in the reflection that I might 


Though hiss’d and hooted by the pointing crowd.” 

In regarding human nature atten- 
tively, and examining its follies and 
weaknesses, I know of none more ge- 
neral, more absurd, or more inconveni- 
ent in its consequences, than that mor- 
bid sensibility, which makes us’ resist 
as an affront or insult the slightest hint 
at any of our defects or improprieties, 
even when made with the most friendly 














estore her to that rank in Society’! posed that those who take the pains to 

















view. It would appear as if we sup- 
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THE PARLOUR 
admonish us of any of our follies or| 
vices, actually created them. We eve- 
ry day meet with men highly respecta- 
ble, who have defects in their manners, 
in their address, or their conduct, 
which they have borne with them pro- 
bably from their early days, and which 
have grown with their growth, and have 
constantly subjected them to ridicule 
even among their friends, and worse 
than ridicule among others; and yet 
from the morbid sensibility I have 
stated, on the one hand, or a very er- 
roneous idea of politeness on the other, 
no person dares attempt to draw their 
attention to the disease, or point out a 
remedy; indeed, some of the most en- 
venomed animosities that I have ever 
known, have arisen from friendly ad- 
vices, obtruded on persons whose fol- 
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SINGULAR SOLUTIONS.—From the Spanish. 
1. ‘Vo oblige all handsome women to 
follow you, if you are a man ; and the 
rich beaux to do the same, if you area 
woman. Be sure always to keep before 
them. 

2. ‘To be always sure of a good re- 
cepuion wherever you go. Give some- 
thing handsome in every place, and you 
will find so good a reception that you 
will haye capise to repent. ; 

3. To berich. If you have money, 
keep it; and if not, do not covet it ; and 
you will be rich enough. 

4. ‘To make the woman you love run 
after you wherever you go, even though 
she has never seen you before. Steal 
her property, and she will pursue you 
to the end of the world. 








lies were a town-talk, and known to 
all the world but themselves. 


ae 


5. That you may never grow grey 
or old. Die when you are young. 

6. To prevent the tailor from cab- 
baging your cloth. Let them make no 








MARY. 


How fresh is the rose in the gay dewy morning, 
That peeps with a smile o’er yon eastern hill; 
How fair is the lily, our gardens adorning, 
And fresh is the daisy that blooms by the rill: 
But Mary’s the rarest, the fairest sweet flower, 
That e’er deck’d the chaplet on Spring’s dewy 
brow : 
Compar’d with this beauty, the eglantine,bower, 
The rose and the lily are trifling and low! 
How lovely her bosom, where friendship and 
feeling 
Still heave for misfortune the dear tender sigh ; 
How sweet are her looks, ev’ry beauty revealing, 
And mild is the lustre that beams in her eve. 
The blush of her cheek still outrivals Aurora, 
When beauty and music awake the young 
dawn, 


And sweeter her smile than the smile of sweet 


Flora, 
When cowslips and daisies bedeck the gay 
lawn. 
And, O, lovely maid! may thy beauties still 
flourish, 
Unnipp’d by the blast of misfortune’s rough 
gale ; 
May virtue attend thee, thy goodness to nourish 
And no ruffian hand the sweet blossom assail 
May fortune’s blest smiles, lovely maid, never 
leave thee, 
Through life’s Aecting scenes as thou journeys 
along, 
And curst be the villain would seek to deceive 
thee, 
Or offer thy virtue and innocence wrong. 











cloaths for you ; this is the only remedy. 

7. That you mav be successful in all 
law suits. Pay neither counsel or so- 
licitor, nor fees of court, for all such 
money is certainly lost, and it is a daily 
charge upon you ; and if you pay them 
and gain your cause, still your money 
is gone ; and if you are cast still worse ; 
and take notice, thatbefore you go to 
law the controversy is, whether the 
money is your's or another’s? But when 
.once the suit is began, the contrivance 
is, that it be neither your’s nor the 
others, but theirs who pretend to de- 
fend vou. 

8. ‘Io prevent growing old. Keep 
yourself in the sun in summer—and in 
the cold in winter; never allow your- 
self rest; fret at every trifle that hap- 
pens; eat your meat cold, and never 
drink water. | 

9. ‘That you may never be loppesick. 
»||Send for the physician when you are 
“|| well, and give him money because you 

are not sick; for if you give it him 
when you are ill, how can you expect 
he should restore you to health which 
he gets nothing by, and cure diseases 

















iby which he lives. 
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THE ADVANTAGES ARISING FROM TIE 
ABSENCE OF BEAUTY. 
( Continued. ) 

It is certainly possible, that a beautiful woman 
may be as accomplished as a plain woman; and 
1 know, that in this age, there are many instan- 
ces of it; but I am speaking of probabilities ; 
and I think it much more probable, that plain 
women will be, in general, better furnished with 
those two necessary ingredients to domestic hap- 
piness, a corrected temper and a cultivated un- 
derstanding. Let us suppose a ‘case, for the 
sake of exemplifvmg the subject, and let it be 
something like the following:—A young lady, 
whose person is plain, cannot help observing 
how much she is neglected at public assemblies, 
and what universal attention is paid to beauty. 
She wi!l naturally feel a desire to partake of the 
respect. She resolves in ber mind the most likely 
methods of accomplishing her purpose. As to 
her features and shape, it is in vain to think of 
altering them. She must draw her recourse 
trom her mind and her temper. She will study to 
collect ideas, in order to render her conversation 
agreeable. She will therefore read, and observe, 
and reflect, and remember. Her eager desire to 
gain esteem, will stimulate her industry, and give 
a steadiness to her application. With these she} 
cannot fail to succeed. Her mind will be stored | 
with knowledge, which will produce itself my 
conversation with ail the graces of ease and ele- 
gance. ‘i he improvement of her mind will have 
anatural effect in the mprovement of her temper; 
for every part of polite literature tends to soften 
and harmonize the disposition. But she will also 
pxy particular attention to the regulation of her 
temper; for she will justly argue, that envy and 
ill nature will add distortion and ugliness to a set 
of features originally but plain and indificrent — 
She will study to compensate her detects, not! 
only by rendering herseif intelligent and good | 
tempered, but useful. She will therefore study | 
the practical parts of domestic economy; those | 
parts of humble, but valuable knowledge, with | 
which a fine lady, with a fine face, would scorn | 
to meddle, lest she should be defiled. ‘Thus sen-| 
sible, good tempered and useful, her company | 
will be sought by men of sense and character; | 
and, if any one of them should be dispose.) to 
marry, I have little doubt but that she would be 
his choice, in preference to a mere beauty, who 
has scarcely one excellent or useful quality to 
render her a good wife, mother and mistress of a 
family Suppose our plain lady married; her 
wratitucte will be poweriully excited in return for 
the preference given to her samidst so many others 
who were talked of, toasted aid admired. All 
her ot ption will be bestowed in making the 
man happy, who has made her happy in so flatter- 











ing amanner. Her undersiandiag has been en- 
lightened, and her temper sweetened by her own 
exertions. She will therefore be an entertaining 
as weil as tender and aflectionate companion. Sie 
has been accustomed to solid pleasures, for her 
plain person secluded her trom vanity. She there- 
fore seeks and finds comtort at home. She is not 
aways wishing to frequent the places of public 








amusement, but thinks the day happily closed, if 
she can look back and find no domestic duty 
omitted. Suppose her a mother. As she has 
furnished herself with icieas, she will be able to 
impart them to her children. She will teach them 
to entertain a proper knowledge of the world, and 
not lead them by her own example to admire only 
its vanitics. She will be able to educate her 
daughters completely, and to initiate and improve 
her sons. In the mean time the fine lady, who 
has been taught to idolize her own face, and to 
doat on vanity, will never be able nor willing to 
interest herself in such disagreeable matters as 
the care of her noisy children, whom she almost 
detests, since they make her look old as they 
grow up, and are an impediment to her extrava. 
gance and dissipation. At the age of forty, which 
of the two is the most amiable ? Who now takes 
notice of the plain lady’s face, or the handsome 
lady’s beauty ? The plain lady, is in all probability 
esteemed, and the handsome one pitied or despis- 
ed. But this is not all; for the one is happy and 
useful, the other burthensome and miserable. 
— 
THE MINSTREL’S REQUEST. 
Oh! Breathe a soft sigh for the minstrel’s woe! 
"Twill lighten the grief that encumbers his 
heart ; 
And the tears that from pity spontaneously flow, 
Will the surest and brightest of succour im- 
part! 
From the sun beam that plays on the face of the 
deep, 
After storms have invaded the regions of night, 
Can the Mariner’s bosom more happiness reap, 
Than the Minstrel from sympathy gather de. 
light ? 


i 


Louis XIV. gave one day at court a copy of 


verses to Marshal de Gramont, as something 
which he had just met with, and requested the 
Marshal would tell him if he ever saw any thing 
so bad ; * but,” added he, “ they find I have lately 
addicted myself to poetry, and bring me all man- 
ner of trash.” ‘ Your majesty,” replied the mar- 
shal, fis an excellent judge; itis the most exe- 
crable siuff 1 ever saw in my life” “You are 
mght,” said the king, “must not he be a very 
silly tellow who composed it?”  * It is not possi- 
ble,” replied Gramant, “to call him any thing 
else.” “1 am delighted,” said the king, “ to hear 
you speak so frankly, no one else will be so hon- 
est; 1 think with youexactly; Iwrote it myself.» 


— =~ + 
OF The Editor begs the indulgence of his pa- 
trons ior the hue appearance of this number, 
arising tromciurcumstances entirely unforeseen. 
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cP THE PUBLICATION @QFFICE of this 
\W ork is at No. 193, Lombard street. Whe terms 
of Subscription are thirty-seven and an half cents 
ber quarter, payabic in advance. 
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